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Adult Education and Business Management * 


By Sam A. Lewisoun, Vice-President 
Miami Copper Company 


| oe first step in building up a dignified personality is to give the individual 

an intellectual grasp of his calling. An adequate discipline and back- 
ground even in a specialized calling has its civilizing influence. Even more 
important is the implication in the social life of the nation rising from the 
higher level of leadership brought about by such training. 

Private employments acquire a public character and significance. The 
rising standards of the medical profession replaced ignorance and charlatan- 
ism by the science and intelligence of trained minds to the benefit of society. 
Similar effects upon the industrial order would come from a different in- 
tellectual attitude by management. 

Business is just coming into its own, unshackling itself of the tradition 
that to engage in trade or industry was unworthy of gentlemen. The atti- 
tude is ages old, and represents the classic prejudice of a nation that didn’t 
have to work because it could live by plunder, tribute and enslavement. 
Xenophon, four centuries before Christ, typified that disdain in a passage that 
is a revelation of the attitude of the time. He wrote: 

“The arts that men call vulgar are commonly decried, and are held in disesteem by 
the judgment of States, with good reason. They utterly ruin the bodies of workers 
and managers alike, compelling men as they do to lead sedentary lives, and huddle in- 
doors, or in some cases to spend the day before a fire. Then as men’s bodies become 
enervated, so their souls grow sicklier. And these vulgar crafts involve complete absence 
of leisure, and hinder men from social and civic life; consequently men such as these 
are bad friends and indifferent defenders of their country.” 

A similar attitude towards trade has prevailed tili today particularly in 
England. That this has important social consequence I will show in a moment. 


* Presented at the recent conference of the Adult Education Association. 
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English educators until recently treated matters of trade and business as 
some people treat their unattractive children. England neglected them jig 
favor of her other offspring. She focussed her attention on educating those 
destined to lead a cultured life and on the particular callings that were re. 
garded as dignified occupations. Her only vocational training was for politics 
or civil service or the professions. Despite the fact that her active classes 
plunged into commercial activities, her educators ignored trade and business, 
Their attitude was that such things were unworthy of gentlemen. Unforty. 
nately, such neglected children come back to plague us. They have come back 
to plague England. 

The industrial managers were left with no understanding of the socio- 
logical aspects of their jobs. The neglect of consciously training executives 
in the art of organizing their employees is an important factor in the industrial 
dilemma in which England finds itself. This has accentuated the class and 
caste cleavages. With a head start in the first industrial revolution, she js 
falling behind not entirely from purely economic reasons. There are admin- 
istrative and social difficulties as well. She is confessedly backward in her 
administration of labor. 

I recognize that devotion to trade and business is insufficient for an edu- 
cated man. But trade and business, whether we will or not, constitute the 
largest part of our active life. The unattractive children are a large part of 
the family. It is dangerous to ignore this subject of industrial administra- 
tion as an educational matter, leaving all the educational processes within it to 
experience, to rule-of-thumb methods. In a complex civilization such as ours 
it is undesirable—indeed dangerous—to have men engaged in any activity 
entirely devoid of an intellectual understanding of the principles and rules 
of that activity. 

It is as dangerous to permit untrained industrial practitioners to be te- 
sponsible for the proper functioning of thousands of men as it would be to 
allow untrained medical practitioners to be responsible for the health of in- 
dividuals. 

I have a curious case in mind showing how far technical efficiency has 
tended to outrun managerial vision and ability to understand and lead men. 
You all know of John Watt, the great inventor who is credited as the most 
influential of those whose work made the industrial revolution so dramatic 
an event. Watt played a dual réle, as many engineers do. He manipulated 
material things in the quiet of his laboratory. He also tried to manage hu- 
man beings in the clanging factory. But as a manager of men he was a fish 
out of water. His biographers state: 


“Watt was in constant difficulties over his workmen. His own complaints that they 
drank, that they were inefficient, that no Scotsman could be turned into a good mechanic, 
must be received with caution, for Watts was no more able to judge his workmen than 
to train them. Impatient, irritable, exacting, and yet reluctant to delegate a task to 
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anybody else, his character made him as unfit to be a good master as the habits with 
which he taxed his men made them unfit to be good mechanics. The supply of skill did not 
keep pace with the supply of engines, and yet Watt wanted to dismiss any workman 
who made a mistake. ‘If possible,’ he wrote to Boulton, ‘have the whole brood of these 
engine-men displaced, if any others can be procured; for nothing but slovenliness, if 
not malice, is to be expected of them.’ Boulton was wiser, for he knew that they had 
to make the best of the men as they were.” 

Such an attitude may seem out of date, but a similar one is quite wide- 
spread in some industrial quarters today. Is it not, therefore, paradoxical, 
as has been the tendency with some of those interested in the human problems 
in industry, to focus all attention on the workers? Of course, workers’ edu- 
cation is important. But it is also important to educate the leaders—other- 
wise they will act as Watt did. 

If there is to be progress in our social structure, the problem is to make 
sure that proper training is given to those energetic ones who are likely to 
become the more influential forces in it, so that their potential crude selfish 
energy will be transformed into energy for broader social purposes. 


Proper Education of Executive 


There is no more important matter than the proper education of execu- 
tives to understand their jobs from an administrative, from a psychological, 
and from a sociological point of view. We want them appreciative of art and 
ideas ; but in terms of social happiness, no amount of leisure time education 
will have as profound an influence on the life of the community as will the 
socialization of that aggressive energy that goes into business and trade, or is 
already present in business and trade. 

Our population does not consist, as did the Greeks, of agriculturist slaves 
on the one side and intelligentsia on the other. The large group of middle- 
class industrialists and some of the top rank have come from the great mass 
of our population. It would be folly to ignore them in preparing them for 
life through our educational arrangements. 

No matter what one’s tastes are—no matter how much we deplore com- 
mercialism as a mode of life, and how much one may prefer more emphasis 
on the side of life which gives greater range to intellectual and aesthetic 
imagination, it is folly not to provide the educational means of making our 
commercialism more intellectually conscious and thus more socialized. 

Of course, the answer is that certain educational facilities have already 
been provided. The colleges of business administration have already gained 
a recognized place in conventional business circles that is quite astonishing. 
It is already the fashion with certain industrial establishments to require that 
aman be a graduate of such an institution, aside from the A.B. or B.S. of the 
ordinary college or university. But there are still wide gaps in the provision 
for the education of the business executive. 
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Among the most backward of the schools are those teaching engineering } 
and technical subjects. Although a very high proportion of their graduates 
become executives, there is little training given in business management, and 
particularly little in labor administration, to the students at such schools, As 
a result, a good many American engineering managers are like Watt, tech. 
nically an inspiration, but quite unprepared to understand the psychological 
and human problems involved in the organization of men for work. 

But some here may properly say; what has this to do with adult educ- 
tion? For students at engineering schools are not adults in the sense we 
mean when we speak of adult education. I have stretched a point because one 
cannot adequately discuss the training of executives without mentioning what 
takes place at engineering schools as well as what takes place at even lower 
grade: schools such as high schools. What I have pointed to is a vital defect 
in our educational scheme. It retards progress in solving the problem of more 
satisfactory employer-employee relations. 

For the main difficulty today is not with labor. It is the executive who 
is naturally the key man in employer-employee relations. 

If he is a narrow, dehumanized specialist interested only in the reactions ¥ 
of inorganized matter, he will probably make a mess of the baffling human 
problems of social organization which an industrial unit presents. 

Were I not afraid to stray from my topic, I should be disposed to 
ask educators an important question. I know what you are doing, or 
would like to do, in adolescent training for the man who is brighter 
than the rest intellectually. But what are you doing to train and tum 
into social grooves the strong-willed boy superabundantly endowed 
with qualities of leadership? You are responsible for those adolescents at 
high schools from among whom our future executives are often recruited, for 
under American methods, energy and ability, regardless of caste distinction, 
find their way to the top. Will they do it ruthlessly and selfishly, ruling with 
an iron hand, or are you preparing them for a better way? 

Leaving aside the training of those on the border line between adolescent 
and adult life, there is a field where we deal with the more mature adult, once 
abandoned as hopeless, in which there has been some progress made in pto- 
viding management education on the job. 

It has come in a way that we didn’t foresee. 

The popular impression when one speaks of education is of concrete 
physical buildings with a campus and students rusHing to and fro. But now 
we have educational institutions of another sort. 

Medical associations, bar associations, and business men’s groups should 
be recognized as important branches of adult education. 

The American Management Association, the Management Division of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, the Society of Industrial En- 
gineers, the Taylor Society, and such groups gather the overweight and the 
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middle-aged executives of business, and are providing a sort of extension 
education in management that is in many ways more effective than that pro- 
vided in the business college to men of the adolescent stage. For it is not the 
formalized education that is most valuable. Theoretical study has much 
greater meaning to men grappling with problems in a practical way. Par- 
ticularly is this true as to the professions and such matters as business, which 
depend on experience. 

The educational contact provided informally for men in advanced busi- 
ness life through their professional and business associations take some of the 
archaic elements out of their thinking. It stimulates them to think in a more 
orderly, systematic way instead of relying solely upon untutored intuitive 
processes. Aside from broadening them in technical aspects connected with 
management, a more socialized and modernized outlook on the human 
problems involved is awakened. For instead of relying upon prejudices based 
upon unconscious primitive impulses, such educational methods force an ob- 
jective point of view. When one’s peers take an attitude toward the human 
problems involved opposite to one’s preconceptions, the new idea comes with 
the force of practical success and prestige. 

Nor does poor management simply affect the proper organization of men 


directly. Of course, poor financial management, an unbalanced financial 
structure, is all too likely to be the cause of financial trouble, and dismissal 
of not only factory workers, but all employees. 


Making Regularity of Work Feasible 


Regularity of employment in the plant depends in very large measure 
not merely on effective policy in regard to employee relations, but also on 
effective forecasting of business and the working out of a production schedule 
which makes regularity of employment feasible. Such methods as modern 
production control, planning and controlling work in process, proper control 
of merchandise, provide effective economies that stabilize the business, and 
permit not only larger profits, but also larger payment of modern high stand- 
ard of wages. 

These associations are doing as much if not more for the present world 
than the more formal educational institutions. Our colleges of business ad- 
ministration are turning out every day men that are equipped, as never before, 
to deal with these enormous economic forces of a fast moving world. But 
there is a limit to what universities can do. The students who attend these 
universities are necessarily untried, untested material. What they receive at 
universities is abstract and detached from their own experience, and only a 
fraction of them in later life become important factors in our economic arena. 

The conference method of management education, as a matter of fact, 
follows the most modern practice in education, namely, the project method. 
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The business executive comes to an association conference with certain 
problems in his mind, let us say, having to do with management organization, 
A paper is presented on the subject in which he is interested—usually he does 
not come if the subject matter does not bear on some of his immediate prob. 
lems. After the presentation of the paper there is opportunity for discussion 
and the asking of questions. The member asks a specific question which bears 
on his particular problem. In framing the question he has gone through an 
educational process, for one of the primary steps in education is clarifying 
and properly raising a problem. In getting the answer to his question from 
the speaker and also from others in the audience he acquires information as it 
bears on an actual problem. Going back to his company he applies the ideas 
gained, adapted in whatever way necessary to his own situation and thus 
carries through the act to completion in a perfectly natural situation. 

Even though the member may not be able to attend the conference the 
published proceedings of the conventions which he receives may serve ina 
large measure the same educational purposes. While the members who listen 
to the papers thus undergo the educational process, probably the speaker him- 
self gets the greatest educational value out of preparing the paper. The Vice- 
President of one of the largest corporations in America spent a minimum of 
two full weeks in the preparation of a paper at a recent convention of the 
American Management Association. I happen to know something about 
how the paper was prepared. This particular executive talked with many 
other executives in the company about the topic, cross-questioned them and 
forced them to think clearly about the subject. Thus, not only he, but also 
they went through an educational process of great value, doubtless, to the 
corporation as well as all other members of the Association. 

It has been interesting to.observe how men who had never formally par- 
ticipated in Association activities by presenting papers have done so for the 
first time and in doing so developed new capacities formerly unknown to 
themselves or to their associates. 

These associations, therefore, are in a way to be regarded as extension 
universities for men who have “come through”; who really control, and who 
have the experience to absorb the new ideas that may be placed before them. 
The entrance examination of such associations is automatically higher than to 
any colleges, for the men that are students necessarily must have made a suc- 
cess in active life. Their educators are those who have themselves come out 
of the school of experience, not scholars who have been detached from the 
world of affairs. 

My intention has only been to discuss the education of executives and not 
that of the rank and file of employees. Yet it is well to call attention to this 
fact, that properly trained executives can do much in turn to train and develop 
subordinates all the way down the line. 

One of the mistakes which has been made in the earlier approaches to the 
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labor problem is that attempts were solely directed to reaching and educating 
the worker directly but no attention was paid to training the executive who 
would naturally have a profound influence on the educational environment of 
the worker. Asa matter of fact management is largely pedagogic. An execu- 
tive’s job is that of training and developing each subordinate group. We can- 
not escape the fact that the competency or incompetency of management to 
think, lead and educate others will have a profound influence in moulding the 
lives and personality of the workers in their establishments. Thus the proper 
education of managers and executives has a very wide social significance. 

Industrial activity is each year becoming a larger part of the national 
life. To a large section of the population, that which occurs within the indus- 
trial establishment is the most important aspect of their existence. The whole 
mental and emotional personality of the worker is molded by what takes place 
in the factory. 

From one point of view, the factory is the melting pot of the nation. 
The adoption of the right methods of conducting industry and the tactful and 
effective supervision of employees by properly trained executives will make 
the workers appreciate the importance of brains and leadership in our indus- 
trial structure. This will mean more for national stability than any artificial 
propaganda. 


Because He Manages the Office * 


Mr. Bergen is playing the somewhat ungrateful role of “Katharsis.” 
For this courageous effort he deserves not only the thanks of office managers, 
but also those who are contributing so much thought, energy and printer’s ink 
nowadays to questions of business organization. That Mr. Bergen was aware 
of the ungrateful nature of the part at the time he wrote the article is empha- 
sized by the alibi he was careful to insert. This makes it doubly hard to say 
that we suspect him to be guilty of the old confusion of nomenclature with 
purpose. 

Mr. Bergen implies that there is something reprehensible in the office 
manager’s urge towards self-expression. We think it is a healthy sign. Why 
should he not think his job important, especially when in many instances it is. 
Whether or not he should report directly to the president or the board of 
directors is quite another matter and one which can be and usually is deter- 
mined without much difficulty in the particular organization concerned. 

Office management is an important job and especially so where there is a 
large office. Take the life insurance business as an example. Its home office 
activities are almost entirely office work. When a company has nearly ten 


“Some comments on an article entitled “Why Is an Office Manager” by Mr. H. B. Bergen of 
Henry L, Doherty & Company which appeared in the June, 1927 issue of The Management Review. 
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thousand persons engaged in office work on its payroll, there is a large weekly 
investment at stake and the problems of office management have an honest+to- 
goodness dollars and cents value. The office function in this case becomes 
analogous to the function of production in the hypothetical business institution 
which Mr. Bergen mentions. All of this leads, as you see, inevitably to the 
rather bromidic utterance that you can’t reach general conclusions on the 
basis of one specific hypothetical instance. 

We agree with Mr. Bergen and we imagine that he will be hard put to 
find disagreement, except pussibly among the “gay essayists,” that line con- 
trol by the office manager over all office operations, regardless of department, 
is rather a ridiculous and impractical notion. Having disposed of that we 
come down to functional control of office forces and right here is where we 
think our good friend, Mr. Bergen, has slipped a cog and has confused the 
man at the head of an office unit with the man whose function it is to study, 
co-ordinate and improve office work. If we only could think of a whopping 
good title for this second fellow the whole problem would be solved. Mr. 
Bergen relegates him to the realm of a fundamental research department. This 
sounds a little ponderous and we are afraid even the mention of it would scare 
the average chief executive to death. 

Assuming for a moment we can find a suitable title and location for this 
gentleman, let us go back to the office manager. His usefulness and import 
ance will depend entirely upon the size of the office unit for which he is 
responsible. Even if his unit is comparatively small and he does a good job 
with it, his position will be important regardless of the sum total size of the 
organization. In companies whose business consists largely of office work, 
a number of office managers may report to a single executive. Of course, it 
would never do to call him an office manager; he would probably be called 
vice-president. We have no magic solution for this problem and as a matter 
of fact we don’t see why there should be any. Vice-president is a perfectly 
good title as you will see at once by comparing it with such title as assistant 
to the vice-secretary—yes, such a title actually exists. This office-managing 
vice-president may conceivably have on his staff one or more persons giving 
their attention to problems of office management or fundamental research in 
office management, if you please. Here again the idea is perfectly clear except 
that we are short on titles. 

We hope that Mr. Bergen will feel after reading this far that we are in 
total agreement with his idea. The hypothetical business institution which 
he shows is to our mind entirely sound and practical. In a large organization 
such as that which Mr. Bergen mentions, research work should be brought 
together and be filtered through one central source to the executive officer. 
What we don’t like and what we think is destructive is Mr. Bergen’s slap at 


the hard working office manager who is doing a fundamental, useful and. 


sound piece of work in attempting to raise the standards of office practice 
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Perhaps Mr. Bergen did not intend to do this. He was led astray by his 
happening upon a snappy head line for the article. What he wanted to do 
we respectfully think was to point out the confusion which exists between the 
man who manages a group of office workers as a departmental unit in an or- 
ganization and a staff man who is either charged with the direction of large 
groups of office units or devotes his time to research work looking toward the 
improvement of office management practices. And here we are at the end 
without having found the proper title for the second fellow. All contributions 
gratefully received. 
Orrin G. SHERMAN, 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


What’s in a Title?* 


“Words are powerful makers of what they stand for,”! and the same 
may be said for phrases such as titles. “This way,” says the word, “is an 
interesting thought ; come and find it.” 

Some business titles seem to convey a type of function or degree of 
authority and control which their bearers do not have and would be the first 
to disclaim. ‘Personnel Manager,” for instance, was a title that had consid- 
érable vogue, but a few only of the bearers ever claimed that they actually 
managed the personnel of the organization, it being recognized that the im- 
mediate supervisor of an employee must exercise that function. 

The real issue in regard to the status of the “office manager” is whether 
it correctly defines his function—in individual cases. No one could possibly 
quarrel with the title “manager of the Providence office,” but the job is 
probably quite different from that of the average office manager. I have 
known so-called office managers whose work was that of acting president. 
There are many who cover the functions of personnel relations, and research 
in office methods and standards, who have direct charge of certain classes of 
office employees and activities, in a few cases including even accounting. One 
of the best arrangements I know, in a large insurance company, is the unifica- 
tion of staff personnel work and planning under a Manager of the Personnel 
and Planning Department. 

The important issue is a clear cut definition of function and assignment 
of authority in such a way as to avoid these cross currents of authority or 
divisions of responsibility which are the glory of buck passers. If the title 
of “office manager” or any title tends to create misunderstanding regarding 
responsibilities whether on the part of the bearer or on the part of his asso- 
ciates then a search should be made for a new title that will not induce wrong 
thinking and its inevitable conflicts. W. J. Donacp. 





*Ibid. 


1Social Organization. By Professor C. H. Cooley. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1909. p. 69. 
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GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


Four Tests of Manufacturing 
Efficiency 
The tests of good management are: 1. 
The quality and spirit of the organization ; 
2. The physical condition and up-to-date- 
ness of the plant and its equipment; 3. 
The ability to produce both as to quality 
and price the articles which the public de- 
sires; 4. To keep the home product as man- 
ufactured in the most serviceable and use- 
ful character, and to offer the public the 
most attractive and up-to-date value, and 
prove utility and value by education to 
the public; 5. Results gained by the humani- 
zation of industrial employment; 6. Rea- 
sonable profits. By B. A. Franklin. JIn- 
dustry, June 4, 1927, p. 1:2. 


Capitalize the Desire for Speed 

If investments, business and advertising 
are based on an appeal that is static, not in 
keeping with this age of speed, they should 
be changed. The real opportunities for 
profit lie in supplying people with the means 
by which they can work, play and live 
more easily and quickly. Appeal to this 
demand, for it is as fundamental and in- 
evitable as progress itself. Babson’s Re- 
ports, July 5, 1927. 


Should the Big Small Business Become 
a Small Big Business 
Instances are given showing that the 
former is often permanent and profitable, 
while the latter is all too often unprofitable 
and unstable. Gradually, as American busi- 
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ness develops, there will grow a realization 
of the value and worth of the business 
which is as large as it can be under the 
personal supervision of the “boss,” but no 
larger than he can personally direct. [It 
is in such businesses that many beautiful 
and unusually desirable products can be 
built in a highly superior way and yet at 
relatively small cost. By A. H. Deute. 
Printers’ Ink, June 16, 1927, p. 10755. 


British Report on Industrial Conditions 
in the United States 


Between October 13 and December ll, 


1926, an official British delegation visited 
16 Canadian towns and 52 leading ix- 


dustrial centers in the United States. They § 


singled out the type of industrial organiza- 


tion known as horizontal trusts and re & 


ported to Parliament results of their in- 
spection tour on March 18, 1927. Their 
report attributes the prosperity of the 
United States in large part to natural con- 
ditions. The wide extent and the varied 
climate of the United States makes pos- 
sible, in their opinion, home production of 
raw materials and food stuffs; the large 
population on the other hand supplies a 
ready market for manufactured products. 
The domestic market is greatly stimulated 
by the extension of installment buying and 
by nation-wide prohibition, which has in- 
creased the purchasing power of the con 
sumer and increased regularity of atten¢- 
ance among employees. Restricted immi- 
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gration has eliminated waste in labor turn- 
over by substituting labor saving machinery 
and electric power for human effort. The 
production per worker is greater in the 
United States than in Great Britain. Yet 
the report expresses doubt whether Ameri- 
can workmen are individually more efficient. 
The wage level is distinctly higher in the 
United States, but the American employee 
is placed in a less favorable position con- 
cerning the risks of industry than is the 
British worker. The skilled American em- 
ployee is however able to maintain a dis- 
tinctly higher standard of living than is his 


British brother. The report comments on 
the possibilities of employee representation 
plans versus labor unions. It emphasizes 
the great improvement made in management 
technique and the willingness, even in com- 
petitive industries, to share the benefits of 
experience in organization, production, mar- 
keting, and industrial relations. The re- 
port acknowledges the increasing recogni- 
tion of the importance of industrial rela- 
tions and the fact that organized labor is 
changing its methods to meet these chang- 
ing conditions. Monthly Labor Review, 
June, 1927, p. 45:3. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Credit Bureau Functions of Trade 
Associations 


While the mercantile agency has already 
achieved a secure position in the law, as 
a factor in our business structure, the trade 
association credit bureau has not yet been 
clothed, by judicial decision, with a simi- 
lar immunity. It, however, performs the 
same function as the mercantile agency and 
its knowledge with respect to a particular 
trade is at times even more intimate, re- 
liable, and up-to-date, and it is only fair, 
therefore, that it should attain the same 
measure of legal justification. There is of 
course the danger of the abuse of concen- 
trated power, but on the other hand, a far 
graver danger, of according a tremen- 
dous advantage to the large-sized business 
unit and utilizing it quite legitimately to 
effect the destruction of its weaker com- 
petitor—the moderate sized merchant. By 
David L. Podell and Benjamin S. Kirsh. 
Reprint from St. John’s Law Review, May, 
1927, p. 101 :28. 


“Write "Em Off or Collect ’Em” 


Bad credits swell losses and moreover 
restrict business. The business man has the 
remedy for his own credit difficulties in 
his own hands. He should set up definite 
tules. The proper procedure with monthly 
Statements is to consider bills thirty days 


past due in the active stage of collection; 
bills sixty days past due ready for increased 
pressure and change of tone; bills ninety 
days past due to have proper collection pres- 
sure applied after weighing all considera- 
tions. Bad credits do not simply repre- 
sent a money loss of six per cent interest, 
but an additional loss in time, stationery, 
stamps, and attention of the credit depart- 
ment, so that the accumulated loss actually 
represents something like twelve or fifteen 
per cent. Therefore “write ’em off or col- 
lect ’em.” By Norman Beasley. Business, 
June, 1927, p. 29:2. 


The Investment Trust a Product of the 
Capitalistic Age 

Following the world war America be- 
came a nation of investors. Though the 
Ford Motor Car Co. may point with pride 
to a total of three stockholders, the Am- 
erican Telephone and Telegraph Company 
lists 362,000 stockholders, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad 140,000, the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion 150,000 and the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey 80,000. Smaller cor- 
porations have equally imposing lists when 
comparative size is considered. A factor 
of tremendous importance today is em- 
ployee ownership, of which Swift & Com- 
pany is a fair example with 13,000 of 
their 53,000 employees as_ stockholders. 
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The investment trust is the answer to the 
average investor who has neither time nor 
the inclination to spend hours in choosing 
among the bewildering assortment of se- 
curity offerings. Discrimination and diver- 
sification are furnished by the investment 
trust which has been defined as “an agency 
by which the combined funds of many 
investors, both in large and small amounts, 
are utilized to purchase such a wide variety 
of securities that safety of principal is at- 
tained in diversification, while no control 
or directive responsibilities result from in- 
vestment. Furthermore the investment port- 
folio is so managed that a good average 
yield is sought on share and borrowed 
capital, at the same time that close super- 
vision of the portfolio permits a turnover 
policy aiming at realization of capital 
gains and the avoidance of capital losses.” 
By Roderick Bissell. The Financial Di- 
gest, April, 1927, p. 14:5. 


The Evolution of Overhead Accounting 


This paper covers basic principles in the 
treatment of manufacturing overhead and 
also the method of designing the overhead 


structure. Overhead means manufactur- 


ing or shop overhead. By some this class 
of cost items is called burden. 

The first long step forward in over- 
head accounting came with the apprecia- 
tion that costs should be tied in with the 
general books. Various plans were de- 
veloped to bring about this integration of 
costs with the general accounts. Under 
most of these plans new accounts were 
opened, such as a “work in process” ac- 
count, a “finished goods” account and an 
account usually called “cost of goods sold.” 

The next development was the under- 
standing that the old general expense ac- 
count was a catch-all of no value whatever 
for the supervision of expense. Accord- 
ingly there was evolved a scheme for the 
accumulation of overhead by departments. 
In many progressive plants there is a care- 
fully developed set of overhead accounts 
for the various departments which enables 
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the executive to make valuable studies of 
the economy of operation. 

At this stage in the advancement of the 
technique of overhead accounting along 
came the “boom” for the employment of 
the machine hour rate method for the dis. 
tribution of overhead to product. Several 
vehicles have been employed by which the 
overhead is applied to production. These 
are called variously overhead percentage 
and overhead rates. 

As a matter of fact, in a very large 
number of otherwise progressive plants, the 
active handling of overhead problems is as 
yet in the early stages of the developments 
described above. Whatever the line of 
business may be, the design of a suitable 
overhead structure in keeping with the 
principles outlined involves taking the fol- 
lowing steps: 

1. The departmentalization of the busi- 
ness, that is, the division of the plant into 
production centers, service centers and gen- 
eral overhead centers. 

2. The accumulation of the items of 
overhead for the several production, serv- 
ice and general overhead centers. 

3. The allocation of the overhead of 
the general overhead centers to the service 
and production centers according to the re- 
sponsibility of each for the incurrence of 
the general overhead. 

4. The apportionment, in turn, of the 
overhead of the service centers to the pro- 
duction centers for which the several 
service centers are maintained. When this 
has been done all of the overhead of the 
plant has been applied to the production 
centers, that is, at those points where it 
may be distributed to the product going 
through those centers. 

5. The selection of suitable overhead 
rate plans by which to distribute the over- 
head to the .goods produced. The per- 
centage on labor wages, employee hour, 
and machine hour rates are illustrations 
of three commonly used rate plans. 

6. The determination of normal rates 
which involves two factors, namely, the 
normal production or output of each pro- 
duction center and the normal amount of 
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overhead for this normal production. The 
determination of normal production or out- 
put is based usually upgn the experience 
of several previous years and the forecast 
of business to be secured over several 
future years. Department of Manufac- 
ture, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, March 1, 1927, 30 pages. 


Money and Credit 

The first of a series of four articles on 
this subject says that the trend of com- 
modity prices will be to a lower level. 
Falling commodity prices release credit, 
and if the credit so released cannot find 
employment in commercial lines, it will go 
into securities. By Thomas Gibson. The 
Financial World, June 15, 1927, p. 761:2. 


Installing Standard Costs 

The second in a series of articles deals 
with how to distribute factory burden, is 
illustrated by a diagram showing the use 
of standard costs in compilation of the 
budget, and is written in the author’s 
usual easy style. By G. Charter Harri- 
son. Manufacturing Industries, June, 1927, 
p. 425:4. 


Materials in Standard Costs 
Matters should be entered in standard 
costs at their market values upon the date 
of transfer to the legal possession of cus- 
tomers. To the market prices of materials 
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should be added standard wastes, including 
standard allowances for spoilage and for 
obsolescence. To the sum of these should 
be added interest upon investment, taxes and 
insurance in accordance with the standard 
rates for these carrying charges and the 
standard period of turnover of the mate- 
rials. 

There should be no other additions to 
material costs to arrive at standard costs of 
products. There should be no addition for 
manufacturing expense in the form of a 
ratio to the material values. There should 
be no selling expense added to the cost of 
materials to arrive at selling prices. There 
should be no administration expenses ad- 
ded to the cost of materials and there 
should be no profit added to the cost of ma- 
terials either directly or in combination 
with the cost of labor or other cost elements 
in arriving at selling prices of manufactured 
products. By William L. Churchill. N. A. 
C. A. Bulletin, July 1, 1927. 17 pages. 


Improving Unit Costs Through the 
Budget 
Budgeting an industry means coordinat- 
ing all of its activities. It can find ways 
to proportion effort with greater effective- 
ness and it can tell the administrator 
whether present plans will leave a slice 
of the sales dollar for net profits. By 
Joseph H. Barber. Manufacturing Indus- 
tries, June, 1927, p. 447 :4. 


Organization: Job Analysis, Employment, Pay, Tests 


Exit the Private Secretary 

The central stenographic department has 
made private secretaries unnecessary in 
large organizations. In the Commonwealth 
Edison offices this department is composed 
of 80 girls, including stenographers, typists, 
dictating machine and duplicating operators. 
The girls are carefully classified according 
to temperament and ability. The executives 
are also carefully classified according to 


the nature of their dictation and the degree 
of exactness which they demand. A tele- 
phone call to the central department will 
supply an executive with just the sort of 
help to meet his individual requirements. 
If he is loaded with dictation work which 
must be quickly dispatched, a force of 
stenographers can be concentrated on him 
under the central group plan until the bur- 
den is relieved. A manufacturer of food 
stuffs has divided his central stenographic 
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department into a general, special and offi- 
cial group each. Inexperienced incomers 
are in the first group, doing general copy- 
ing and stencil work. A buzzer on the an- 
nunciator board calls girls from this group. 
Girls in the special group do general work 
and in addition handle the work of depart- 
ment heads and special correspondence. This 
group is called by a high pitched jingling 
ring on the annunciator board. The girls 
in the official group handle the work of the 
two lower groups and take the highest ex- 
ecutive dictation from the highest company 
executives. These girls are called by a 
deep note ring on the annunciator board. 


Records: 


A Central Authority File 


The American Security and Trust Com- 
pany of Washington has introduced a sys- 
tem for keeping immediately available docu- 
ments of authorities, which is serving a 
most distinct purpose in its organization. 
The centralized authority file is composed 
of the following items: Letters of ad- 
ministration ; Powers of attorney; Authori- 
ties to sign; Copies of government powers 
of attorney; Indemnity and surety bonds; 
Partnership agreements, allotments, com- 
mittee papers, etc.; Cross references to any 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: 
Vacations, Stock Ownership 


How to Get the Things Worth While: 
Use the Means Closest at Hand 


The New York Telephone Company en- 
courages its employees in the thrift habit. 
There is available to them a stock purchas- 
ing plan, a savings bank plan, and a life 
insurance plan. An employee 25 years old 
can get a retirement income contract by 
a weekly deposit of $2.50 in the New York 
Telephone Payroll Deduction Insurance 
Plan. At the age of 65 this contract will be 
worth $6,000 in cash, and if the holder be 
killed by an accident before that time his 
family will receive $1,000 in cash at once. 


This manufacturer finds that his central 
department composed of twelve workers 
does the work which formerly from 30 ty 
40 stenographers put out. By H. S, Me. 
Cauley. Management, June, 1927, p, 60:2 


The Exit Interview 

The points covered in this leaflet are 
functions of the interview, useful pre. 
liminary information, what to learn during 
the interview, helping in proper placement, 
service to employees, the use of leading 
questions, where to interview, time, costs 
and results. Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. 19 pages. 


Forms, Charts, Cards, Files, Statistics 


documents on file in other departments. By 
Frederick P. H. Siddons. The Bankers 
Monthly, July, 1927, p. 13:1 


The Bank’s Nerve Center 


A review is given to the installation and 
management. of the central file in the 
Citizens Trust and Savings Bank of 
Columbus. Many instances of the ways in 
which this file serves the bank and its cus- 
tomers are described. By A. K. Cheno- 
weth. The Bankers Service Bulletin, May, 
1927, p. 7:2. 


Pensions, Profit Sharing, Suggestions, 


If he becomes permanently disabled or if he 
dies a natural death his family is granted 
$50 per month respectively. Weekly deposits 
are proportional to the age of the employee 
and the amount arranged for. The Tele- 
phone Review, June, 1927, p. 215. 


Plan for Systematic Saving 
The Maritime Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, Limited, at Halifax, N. S., at 
the shareholders’ last annual meeting voted 
to set aside a block of 5,000 shares of com- 
mon stock for sale to employees at pat. 
Permanent employees of not less than two 
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years’ service may purchase stock on the 
monthly installment plan. Monthly pay- 
roll. deductions are made on the last day of 
each month in multiples of $1, and are 
limited in each case to ten per cent of the 
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monthly pay. The plan goes into effect 
on June 1, 1927, and has been adopted 
by request of the employees for a syste- 
matic savings scheme. By J. H. Winfield. 
Monthly Bulletin, May, 1927, p. 60:1. 


Training and Education: Schools, Libraries, Employee Publications 


President’s Training Course 
On September 2, 1927, the Common- 
wealth Edison Company of Chicago will 
start a president’s course in management 
training. It consists principally of lectures 


given by company specialists and other 
authorities, and will be followed by dis- 
cussions on the subjects under consideration. 
The course is divided into 1. basic factors; 
2. manageraent methods; and 3. depart- 


mental management methods. It is open 
to a limited number of employees. One 
half of them are selected by a committee 
from among company department heads, 
division heads, and principal assistants; the 
other half is to be chosen *n open competi- 
tion from among employecs who can quali- 
fy on the basis of personal qualifications, 
experience, company record and general fit- 
ness. Edison Round Table, June, 1927, p. 
ee 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


Employee Service: Hygiene, Recreation, Lunch Rooms, Stores 


A Factory Inspection System That 
Maintains Interest 


A large middle west plant became con- 
vinced that its safety work had to be re- 
energized. So the management substituted 
a shifting committee of personnel for the 
fixed safety committee under the old plan. 
From a list of key men, partly including 
superintendents, foremen and gang bosses, 
groups of three men were selected for 
each month. Care was taken to have diver- 
sification in the make-up of these monthly 
lists with regard to the organization rank 
of the members enrolled. Each monthly 
group agreed upon a time for their in- 
spection trip, and usually tried to get the 
foreman of each shop visited to accompany 
them. The inspection tour had to be made 
not later than the middle of the month, and 
the report before the end of each month. 
Notes of comments and criticisms were 
written on scratch paper by each commit- 
tee member, signed, and turned over to 
the superintendent’s secretary, who acted 
as secretary to the safety inspection work. 


The superintendent edited the items, deleted 


immaterial ones, held others for debate on 
account of responsibility or effort involved 
in their acceptance. Plant orders were is- 
sued against remaining items turned over 
to the proper departments for execution, 
and completion was reported back to the 
secretary. Incomplete items of approved 
recommendations were turned over to the 
incoming committee for check and guidance. 
This plan has been in force for a number 
of years. It has maintained the personal 
interest of employees in safety work and 
secured a definite reduction of the normal 
insurance rate because of compliance with 
insurance standards. By D. C. Wright. 
National Safety News, June, 1927, p. 12. 


Architects’ Plans Make It Easier for 
Industrial Workers to Own Homes 


In 1921 the American Institute of Ar 
chitects organized the Architects Small 
House Service Bureau of the United States, 
for the purpose of providing stock plans 
for houses of four, five and six rooms. 
This organization does its work through 
ten regional divisions. The latest of these 
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is the New England Division, organized 
in October, 1926, with headquarters at 194 
Boylston St., Boston. Its territory in- 


cludes the whole of New England. At its 
office can be seen a complete set of several 
hundred plans produced by various divi- 
The New England Divi- 


sional bureaus. 





Employment: 


Labor Turnover 

The subject is discussed under the gen- 
eral subdivisions of: A. The cost of labor 
replacements ; B. The measurement of labor 
turnover in individual plants; C. General 
indexes of labor turnover; D. The reduc- 


Industrial Economics: Labor and 
Immigration 


The Modern Technique of Mass Pro- 
duction and Its Relation to Wages 

There have been three patent causes for 
the long-time increase in productivity, 
which are: 1. the rapid increase in the sup- 
ply of capital; 2. the rapid development of 
American technical methods, including as 
its most notable feature, the moving con- 
veyor; 3. the large internal market within 
which complete free trade prevails. There 
is a further imponderable one, which is the 
relative inability of workmen effectively to 
oppose changes in technique in our large- 
scale industries. 

Various theories as to the relation be- 
tween production and wages are given. A 
transfer of purchasing power from the 
wealthy to the workers would cause the 
prices of services and of luxuries to fall, 
but since the price of these services and 
articles is not significantly related to the 
utilization of raw materials already pro- 
duced, the shrinkage in values would not 
be disastrous. An increase in money wages 
which did not come directly out of money 
profits but which was instead financed by 
bank credit, would also create added mone- 
tary units of purchasing power which would 
serve to balance the increased output of 
factory products and prevent the price 
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Classification, Selection, Tests, Turnover 





sion is ready to co-operate with any indi. 
vidual who seeks to build for himself or 
for others, or with business concerns tha 
are helping their employees to secure smal} 
well designed and economical homes, An 
illustrated description of one such home js 
appended. Industry, June 8, 1927, p. 1:3, 





tion of labor turnover. 


It is evident that 
the problem of reducing labor turnover 


is simply a part of the larger problem of 
adjusting the relations between employer 


and employee. Prepared by the Industrial 
Relations Section, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 14 pages. 





Capital, Legislation, Wage Theory, 


level from falling. Also, the greater the 
equality in the distribution of the national 
income the less is the danger of a business 
decline following a given absolute increase 
in industrial productivity. By Paul H. 
Douglas. Proceedings of the Academy of 
Political Science in the City of New York, 
July, 1927, p. 17:26. 


Building Construction in Recent Years 

The facts presented in this article clearly 
delineate the difficulty faced by the con- 
struction industry, at least so far as the 
erection of buildings in urban centers is 
concerned. At present the general eco- 
nomic situation is not such as would re- 
quire a contraction of activity, and no 
significant change in this condition appears 
to be in prospect; in particular, there is 
no indication of a tightening in the money 
market which would retard operations, and 
the country remains generally prosperous. 
Clearly, however, new construction should 
not be undertaken in such volume that 
present ventures and those of the past 
few years will be unprofitable. In this 
connection, it should be kept in mind that 
in 1926 there had already appeared a mod- 
erate shrinkage in the volume of urban 
construction. No drastic general curtail- 
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ment is contemplated, of course, but rather 
a slowing down, in the erection of certain 
types of structures, which may be helpful 
in avoiding later losses. Under present 
circumstances, the danger that an attempt 
to slow down building would result in dis- 
astrous curtailment is perhaps smaller than 
would be the case if general economic con- 
ditions were less sound. By Joseph B. 
Hubbard, Harvard Business Review, April, 
1927, p. 307:8. 


The Proof of the Pudding 
A five day week has been in force at 
the Bristol-Myers Company, makers of 
pharmaceutical products, since 1919. The 
company is satisfied, and the employees 
are satisfied. More goods are produced 


Plant: Location, Lighting, Heating, 


Maximum Value from Your Building 
Dollar 


Several very practical plans, giving il- 
lustrations, of wash-rooms and toilets in 
the plants of the General Electric Com- 
pany are described. Some of these plans 
involve no extra cost beyond the minimum 


under this régime than were manufactured 
in the five and a half day week, and the 
employees are making more than they did. 
The truth of the statement that a man 
who can produce in five days what he once 
produced in five and a half was not doing 
capacity work, is acknowledged, but after 
all, that criticism applies to the majority 
of human beings. The employees are paid 
on an hourly rate plus bonus basis. The 
records show that attendance and punc- 
tuality have improved, and labor turnover 
has decreased. The working week com- 
prises forty-five hours for the men and 
forty-two and a half for the women. 
Lastly, the prices of their products have 
not been raised! By William M. Bristol, 
Jr. Industrial Power, June, 1927, p. 40:4. 


Ventilation 


attainable in any factory building. Others 
cost more money, but it is possible to take 
advantage of these extras without pushing 
up building costs beyond the generally ac- 
cepted figure of $4 per square foot over 
all cost because of standardization and plan- 
ning. By William Dalton. Factory, June, 
1927, p. 1165 :4. 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: Group Insurance, Pensions, Vacations, 
Profit Sharing, Wage Plans, Suggestions, Stock Ownership 


Results of Co-operation of Workers and 
Management on Railroads 

The Baltimore and Ohio plan of union- 
management co-operation is not a formula 
but a “state of mind.” Some of the es- 
sentials of the plan are these: 1. Full rec- 
ognition of the standard labor unions as 
the properly accredited organizations of 
the employees; 2. Acceptance by the man- 
agement of these unions as helpful, neces- 
sary and constructive in the conduct of in- 
dustry ; 3. Development between unions and 
managements of written agreements gov- 
erning wages, working conditions, and the 
prompt adjustment of disputes; 4. Stab- 
ilization of employment; 7. Measuring and 
sharing the gains of co-operation. 


Some of the results of the plan are given 
which can be summed up in a general way 
as having been “eminently satisfactory up 
to date.” Monthly Labor Review, July, 
1927, p. 30:4. 


Pride Makes Them Punctual 


The Paine Lumber Company, Ltd., of 
Oshkosh, Wis., devised a plan to cut down 
its avoidable irregularity of employee at- 
tendance. In 1922 its employment depart- 
ment started to keep an attendance record 
of the 2,000 employees, weeding out ir- 
regulars and giving preference to depend- 
able employees. The surprising discovery 
was made that quite as many workers liv- 
ing close by were irregular as those liv- 
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ing at a distance. Department attendance 
cards were periodically sent to the foremen, 
who complimented the punctual workers 
and reprimanded the delinquents. At the 
end of 1923 one young employee had a 
perfect attendance without absence or late- 
ness. He received a personal letter of com- 
mendation from the company president with 
a check for $50. His record and reward 
were published in the company magazine. 
In 1924 14 such perfect records were de- 
veloped. The company then decided to 
award an engraved sterling silver cup and 
$10 in gold to every winner. A picture 
of the winning group was taken for hang- 
ing in the employment office and clubrooms, 
and for presenting to each winner. In 
1925 employees began to take an interest 
in attendance records, expressing regret 
over spoiled records, and registering com- 
plaints with transportation companies when 
train delays spoiled their records. 1925 
finished with 32 perfect records, and a pub- 
lic honor roll of those who had but one ir- 
regularity during the year. In 1926 there 
were 58 perfect records and an honor roll 
of 33. Lists of winners were furnished 
to department foremen on July and Sep- 
tember 1 for publication. Results have been 
most gratifying. One employee possesses 
four silver cups; four others have three 
cups; and seven men have two cups. By 
J. J. Davis. Management, June, 1927, p. 
56:3. 


Canada’s New Old Age Pension Law 

The National Old Age Pensions Act is 
the result of a popular mandate and was 
passed by the Canadian Parliament in 
March, 1927. It establishes a non-contribu- 
tory plan of caring for aged dependents. 
The Act becomes effective when the vari- 
ous provinces have accepted its provisions. 
Pensioners must be British subjects of 70 
years of age, Canadian residents for 20 
years, and provincial residents for five years 
immediately preceding granting the pension. 
The maximum pension amount is $20 per 
month, but this is subject to a reduction 
so that the total maximum income of a 
pensioner including his pension may not be 
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more than $365 annually. The Province 
pays one-half of the pension and the Do. 
minion the other half. British Columbia 
is the first province to adopt the nec 
enabling legislature. American Labor Leg. 
islation Review, June, 1927, p. 119, 


Special Pay Day Before Vacations 

The Western Clock Company has al 
ranged a special pay day at the beginning 
of the vacation period, July first, for em: 
ployees on day work, piece work, and pre- 
miums. These employees will be paid th 
hourly rate for actual hours worked be. 
tween June 20 and June 29, inclusively, 
The balance will be paid at the end of 
their vacation period on July 22, Th 
special pay day is arranged so that em- 
ployees may have some extra vacation 
money. Tick Talk, June 20, 1927, p. 7. 


Why Workers Borrow 

The records for this study of four thou 
sand credit union loans were gathered from 
seven credit unions in Boston and one in 
Milwaukee. The amounts and purposes of 
the loans, ages, occupations and salaries of 
the borrowers, and the number of depend- 
ents are shown in six tables. The purpose 
was to discover something of the financial 
backgrounds of such people, their family 
responsibilities, and the crises in life for 
which they were forced to borrow. By 
Mildred John. Monthly Labor Review, 
July, 1927, p. 610. 


Establishment Funds For the Benefit of 
Disabled Workers 

This is a study of the costs, benefits paid, 
and methods of establishing disability funds 
in 430 companies engaged in manufacturing 
or in commercial or transportation enter- 
prises. Those benefit associations which 
are maintained by the employees of an e- 
tablishment without any assistance from 
the firm are not included in the study. The 
details which are covered include the 
amount of the firm’s contribution, the 
amount of dues brought to a monthly basis, 
the amount of the weekly sick and accident 
benefits and of death benefits, the number 
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of sick, accident, and death benefits paid, 
and the amount paid out in benefits in the 
last fiscal year. Of the 430 establishments 
visited, 214 reported benefit associations in 
which some material assistance was given 
by the firm. Other points mentioned are 
the membership and management of asso- 
ciations, length of membership required be- 
fore becoming eligible for benefits, time be- 
tween beginning of disability and payment 
of benefits and forfeiture of membership. 
Monthly Labor Review, July, 1927, p. 20:7. 


Montgomery Ward Employees Suggest 

Recently the Montgomery Ward Com- 
pany held a suggestion contest which lasted 
two weeks. Out of 3,356 suggestions sent 
in by employees 300 were retained for final 
corisideration. Nine prizes were awarded, 
ranging from $500 and an extra month va- 


Training and Education: Schools, 
Publications, Bulletin Boards 


A National Program of Apprenticeship 
for the Building Trades 

A program of apprenticeship, national in 
scope, is needed among all interests; it 
must be broad in order to insure the active 
and widespread support required to insure 
permanent results. As most trades, indus- 
tries and professions are already organ- 
ized on a national basis, the program of 
apprenticeship can most effectively be in- 
stituted and promoted by these national 
bodies. Considerable work has already 
been done by the Associated Tile Manu- 
facturers, the International Master 
Painters’ Association, the Wallpaper Man- 
ufacturers’ Association of America and 
the National Trade Extension Bureau. 
Several organization charts of apprentice- 
ship commissions are shown. By S. Lewis 
Land. Industrial Education Magazine, 
June, 1927, p. 388:6. 


Canadian School of Baking at Guelph 
Officially Opened 

The Bread and Cake Bakers’ Associa- 

tion of Canada has deeded the Trent In- 
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cation on full pay to $25. The first prize 
was awarded for a suggestion for revising 
and combining the company’s regular or- 
der blank and cash folder, effecting a sav- 
ing of more than one dollar in folder cost 
per 1,000 folders. The second prize was 
given for a plan of increasing merchandise 
turnover. Other prize winning suggestions 
included improved methods of distributing 
general catalogs with subsequent savings in 
postage; elimination of cardboard covers 
i time payment record books with an es- 
timated savings of $2,200 per year on open- 
ing time payment accounts; conservation of 
old stencils and other suggestions. The 
general company offices and all but the Oak- 
land and Baltimore branch houses were 
represented in the list of prize winners. 
Executives’ Service Bulletin, June, 1927, p. 
6. 


Libraries, Apprenticeship, Employee 


stitute, the new Canadian School of Bak- 
ing, to the Province of Ontario. The 
school was opened on May 11, 1927. It 
represents an approximate value of one 
hundred thousand dollars and is absolutely 
free from any debt or incumbrance. Allied 
trades have contributed money, machinery, 
and library furniture to the institute. The 
school developed from a ten days’ course 
in the chemistry, biology, and practical 
technology of baking at the Ontario Col- 
lege in 1923. The baking instruction today 
covers a four months’ course in the science 
of bread making, for which graduates re- 
ceive diplomas. Canadian Baker and Con- 
fectioner. June, 1927, p. 23:8. 


The Right Man for the Job 
The manager of service department, 
Cheney Brothers, tlescribes finding, train- 
ing and re-educating the man for the job. 
A daily progress chart is plotted for each 


learner. If a learner does not attain a 
certain rate of production within a given 
time he is transferred or discharged. Be- 
sides eliminating incompetents at an early 
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stage, this plan develops and promotes 
those with ability. By U. J. Lupien. 
Factory, June, 1927, p. 1082 :4. 


Proposed Code of Ethics for the 
Concrete Products Association 

The Concrete Products Association offers 
a code of ethics to lift the standards of the 
industry and gain the confidence of the 
general public. The proposed code has nine 
sections covering the following: 1. Rela- 
tion of employer and employee; 2. Rela- 
tions with those from whom purchases are 
made; 3. Relations with our fellow crafts- 
men; 4. Relations with other allied busi- 
ness interlocking with ours; 5. Relations 
with the public; 6. Relations with our cus- 
tomers; 7. Making and executing con- 
tracts; 8. Wrong practices; 9. Conclusion. 
Cement Mill and Quarry, June 20, 1927, 
p. 64. 


Corporation Training Programs 

The corporation training plans here de- 
scribed illustrate the types in general use. 
These are classified as follows and each 
course is described in considerable detail: 
A. Apprenticeship Training; B. Special 
Training for special groups of employees, 
which includes training for job improve- 
ment and for promotion; C. Supplementary 
Training which is designed to improve the 
educational and cultural background of 
employees and may be given either in con- 
nection with the public school system, or 
independently. Prepared by Industrial Re- 
lations Section, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 18 pages. 
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Foreman Leader Training Course 
From July 11 to 15 a foreman leader 
training course will be held at the Fitch. 


burg (Mass.) Normal School under the. 


auspices of the National Metal Trade As- 
sociation and in co-operation with the 
Massachusetts State Department of Educa. 
tion. A similar course held last year was 
highly successful, and its detailed report 
is now available. It is hoped that the pres- 
ent course will give each member of the 
limited group an opportunity to act as a 
leader for specimen conferences, with the 
rest of the group assuming the position of 
the foremen’s group. This will insure 
group members practical information com- 
bined with the acquiring of some definite 
experience in discussion and_ leadership, 
Industry, June, 1927, p. 4. 


Growth of Foremanship Courses in the 
United States 

The number of foremanship courses has 
increased several hundred per cent be- 
tween June, 1925, and June, 1926. This 
problem is a comparatively easy one in 
large companies, but in the small com- 
nanies there are several ways of meeting 
the difficulty. One is by the use of cor- 
respondence courses. Other methods are: 
use of the city school system, state voca- 
tional education department, state univers- 
itv extension division, Y. M. C. A., cham- 
ber of commerce, local manufacturers’ as- 
sociation, state manufacturers’ association, 
trade associations, etc. The Department of 
Manufacture, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Washington; D. C., June, 
1925, to June, 1926, 8 pages. 


Shop Organization: Planning, Methods, Job Analysis; Standardization, 


Waste 


Rattle! Smash! Bang! 

We have tried to make a virtue of neces- 
sity by adopting the clamor and roar of 
industry as a symbol of its vigorous ac- 
tivity; whereas, in truth, noise is often 
merely a sign of wasted energy and of poor 
design. It is probable that the bad effects 


have not been more generally recognized 


because they are both subtle in action and 
cumulative in results. Even though noise 
or other vibration be one of the principal 
causes of an accident there is no way of 
fixing the responsibility. 

Some of the means of reducing unde- 
sirable vibrations and in changing the na- 
ture of certain noises are given. In the 
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case of power-plants and heavy machinery 
this is done by the insertion of thick 
resilient mats between the base of the en- 
gine and its foundation. The effect of 
direct contact between the operative and 
the vibrating body is being reduced by the 
introduction of more automatic machinery, 
requiring less manipulation. The substitu- 
tion of welding for riveting will remove a 
considerable source of noise. 

A new sound-absorbing material has been 
put on the market and is receiving wide 
use in radio broadcasting stations. When 
used as a ceiling surface in offices, the 
clatter of typewriters is appreciably sub- 
dued. By C. Fenno Faulkner. Factory, 
June, 1927, p. 1079:6. 


Live Steam For Cleaning Old Brick 
Surfaces 


The U. S. Bureau of Standards has re- 
cently experimented with means of clean- 
ing surfaces of old stone work, partly brick 
and Indiana limestone, in cases of com- 
The follow- 
1. Washing 
with soap and water proved slow and la- 
borious. 2. The use of acids is not advised 
because of frequently detrimental results 


mercial and public buildings. 
ing conclusions were reached : 


to trim materials, especially wood and 
stone. 3. Sand blasting is liable to cut 
into the mortar band and also destroys the 
outer protecting fused surface of the brick, 
thus increasing the chance of exposing the 
inner porous composition which then ac- 
cumulates discoloration more rapidly. 4. 
Live steam is apparently the most satisfac- 
tory cleansing agent. It is blown directly 
against the stone with a pressure of 80 
pounds to the square inch. Even carved 
stone surfaces can be effectively cleaned. 
The work can be speedily done with inex- 
perienced common labor, and the cost com- 
pares favorably with other methods of 
cleaning. Cited from Building Economy in 
Technique, May, 1927, p. 34. 
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Ashes and the Undertaker 

In 1925 the fire waste in the United 
States amounted to 570 million dollars 
worth of actual physical property and to 
the loss of life of 15,000 American citizens. 
The total fire waste of America may be 
said to represent a check over $2,800 handed 
to every one of the 350,000 persons who 
cross Brooklyn Bridge in the course of 
one day. In 1925 America suffered 85,000 
fires, which burned over 26 million acres 
and destroyed one-eighth of the total an- 
nual timber production. Fire waste is a 
safety and an economic problem. Local 
communities can and have accomplished 
much to establish fire protection. For in- 
stance, in 1926 the Fire Waste Contest of 


Milwaukee reduced its per capita fire loss 
from $3.71 to $2.89 and in Albany, Ga., to 
44 cents. By R. E. Vernor. Trade Winds, 
June, 1927, p. 7:4. 


Where Discoveries Are Made 

Production per wage earner employed 
has advanced by at least 25 per cent in 
the last ten years. These figures are in- 
dicative of a new trend—the flow of tech- 
nical knowledge, from the engineer and 
scientist, to business and industry. In two 
important ways this new technique has 
spread to the industrial world: business has 
either set up its own laboratories and en- 
gaged its own staff of scientists and tech- 
nicians, or this knowledge has been secured 
through the medium of libraries. Although 
valuable technical knowledge must some- 
times remain unused for a considerable pe- 
riod of time, yet there is danger that it 
will remain buried in brochures or locked 
in laboratory reports. Congress in indus- 
try rests not only upon the creation of new 


knowledge but also upon its diffusion. 
Editorial. Industrial Power, July, 1927, p. 
46 :2. 
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Labor Relations: 
Arbitration 


Employee Representation or Works 
Councils 
Practically unknown before the World 
War, there were 1,369,078 workers under 
Employee Representation in the United 


Collective Bargaining, Employee Representation, 


States in 1926. In this survey only essen. 
tial data is supplied, coupled with some 
actual experiences of an informational 
character. Department of Manufacture, 
Chamber of Commerce of the Unite 
States, June, 1927. 43 pages. 


MARKETING MANAGEMENT 


Russian Trade: Is It a Matter of 
Importance? 


Germany and the United States are the 
two countries with which Russia does the 
bulk of her commerce, and therefore it is 
a matter of interest to this country whether 
and how the Anglo-Russian trade will be 
diverted. Though the United States has 
no trade agreement with the U. S. S. R. 
and the front pages of the press are un- 
friendly, a closer scrutiny of commercial 
relations shows that the big corporations 
have been entering the Russian market 
quietly, both as exporters and concession- 
aires. If any nation in the world should 
be able to loan capital to Russia, it is the 
United States with her big surplus, seek- 
ing an outlet. Already one scheme is on 
trial with a promise of future expansion 
if it proves to be successful. Viewing 
Russia as a debtor nation she has these 
assets: Her budget is balanced, her cur- 
rency is stabilized, the expansion of her 
industry is being scientifically planned by 
the State Planning Commission, and her 
record for the past six years shows no 
contract violated. 

There are two important reasons why 
American industrialists should make an im- 
mediate effort to study the Russian market. 
Russia is not only planning new plants and 
additional equipment for old industries, but 
is in the process of developing entirely new 
industries. Secondly, the United States not 
only produces most of the goods which 
Russia needs but has a productive capacity 
far beyond her own requirements. It is 


possible for our great corporations to send 
agents to Russia to make careful investi. 
gations, but for smaller concerns some such 
credit organization as that of the Fox 
Brothers International Organization will be 
needed to study methods and problems, By 
E. B. Dietrich. Barron’s, July 25, 1927, p, 
16:1. 


Methods of Eliminating Waste Selling 
Expense 

The information furnished here by rep- 
resentatives engaged in both manufactur- 
ing and jobbing, indicates that there is a 
pronounced tendency toward the reduction 
of sales operating expenses. The trend is 
toward a reduction in the time it takes to 
get goods sold after they are produced, in 
inventories of finished stock, and in work- 
ing capital allocated to the sales depart- 
ment. No firm reported a reduction in the 
salaries or commissions of either the sales- 
men or the sales executives. Report No. 
248, The Dartnell Corporation. 23 pages. 


Latvia Commercial Treaty with the 

> & & & 

On July 2, 1927, the Russian Soviets 
and the Latvian Republic signed a com- 
mercial treaty based on the most favored 
nation treatment and on reciprocal appli- 
cation concerning transport and _ transit 
privileges, which are important to the eco- 
nomic life of Latvia. The Soviets also 
agree to place in Latvia industrial orders 
amounting to about seven and a half mil- 
lion dollars. The legal position of the 
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two trade delegates and the monopoly of 
foreign trade are equally guaranteed. This 
is the first treaty the Russian Soviets have 
concluded with one of the Baltic countries. 
European Economic and Political Survey, 
June 15, 1927, p. 660. 


Salesmanship and Consumption 

This is an analysis of what the consumer 
gets for his money. Firms and trade as- 
sociations are importing counsels on pub- 
lic relations—no longer called advertising 
men—to make us hat conscious, person- 
ality-perfume conscious, yeast conscious, 
mouth conscious—before our bank accounts 
become unconscious. The question is 
whether or not a reductio ad absurdum is 
not going to be ultimately reached, a point 
at which the consumer is baffled beyond all 
hope of determining the quality and dura- 
bility of the goods that he buys. 

The Bureau of Standards at Washing- 
ton gives us a working model of what 
might be done. With an expenditure of 
$2,000,000 a year, the government saves in 
its purchases, $100,000,000 per annum. If 
impartial laboratories could be set up to 
which the consumer might appeal for re- 
liable tests on competitive products, but not 
including those things we buy for the flair 


Methods of Reducing Sales Pay-Roll 
Expense 
In the present period of readjustment, 
when prices are close and profit margins 
narrow, many sales executives are care- 
fully considering their pay-roll expense. 
Sales managers feel the need of plans and 
methods that will enable them to reduce 
this expense to a point where it will per- 


mit them to operate at a normal profit even 
though they are forced to accept a further 
decline in their volume. This report de- 
scribes such plans and methods, covering an 
investigation of thousands of firms, en- 
gaged in every line of business. Report No. 
250. The Dartnell Corporation. 22 pages. 
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Salesmen: Selection, Training, Compensation 
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they give our personalities, or for the 
gloom they give the Joneses, perhaps some 
liquidation of the burden of ignorance, mis- 
information, and downright adulteration 
might be brought about. By Stuart Chase. 
Proceedings of the Academy of Political 
Science in the City of New York, July, 
1927, p. 694:4. 


Estimating Sales Costs 
The day of sales at any cost is past. In 
planning and estimating sales costs the 
modern idea is to determine as accurately 
as possible the volume which will yield 


the wisest immediate and the wisest lasting 
net profits. The importance of the careful 
estimation of sales costs is illustrated in 
the experience of a Pennsylvania manufac- 
turer, who finds his greatest problem is 
gauging the effect of sales emphasis on a 
single product in its relation to a group 
of products. An executive of an Ohio 
corporation includes in his estimation of 
sales costs these factors: the salesman; 
correspondence; all forms of publicity; 
manufacturing costs, purchasing costs, and 
administrative costs. By Walter F. Wy- 
man and Henry H. Morse. Sales Manage- 
ment, June 25, 1927, p. 1211:3. 





How Shall We Control the Expenses of 
the Salesman in the Field? 

The first sound step towards controlling 
the salesman’s expenses is in the education 
of the management, the sales executive, and 
the salesman to the fact that there is neces- 
sarily a limit of cost of securing and main- 
taining business. The next step is to make 
thoroughly clear to the salesman that the 
profits of the enterprise and the compen- 
sation of the individual inevitably depend 
upon net profit rather than upon gross 
profit. The salesman must then be made 
to realize that his expenses, visibly or in- 
visibly, form part of his compensation. By 
Arthur J. Morrison. Sales Management, 
July 9, 1927, p. 46:4. 
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Training, Not Time, Tells the Story of 
a Salesman’s Success 

When sales managers and employers of 
sales managers begin to realize that the 
failure of salesmen is a direct reflection up- 
on the ability of the sales managers, then 
we will have less turnover of salesmen 
and more economical selling. The time a 
salesman should be given to make good 
should be governed by the ability of the 
sales manager. Many men who might 
never make good working for the sales 
manager who gives them a line, an order 
book, and a weekly prod or praise, might 
make good from the start working under 
a sales manager who intelligently helps 





























































































Sales Promotion: Letters, House 











Sales Kits That Keep the Salesman On 
the Right Track 


The chief reason for the value of the 
sales kit is because of its use in keeping 
the mind of the salesman, as well as that 


of his customer, on a straight track. The 
sales kit is properly built if it develops 
one idea at a time so that the salesman 
can use it for a long or short presenta- 
tion. The portfolio helps him to come 
back each time to his sales story. After 
the salesman has an audience with the 
buyer, if the sales portfolio did nothing 
other than take him from the beginning 
to the end of the story, it would have 
served its purpose. With it, he can also 
plan whether his call will last five minutes 
or several hours. By Charles W. Hoyt. 
Sales Management, July 9, 1927, p. 23:3. 




































































































History of Labour in the United States. 
By John R. Commons and others. Mac- 
millan, New York, 1918, revised 1926. 
2 Vol. Vol. I—623 pages; Vol. II—587 
pages. $8.00 per set. 

An Introduction to the Methodology of 
Science. By Paulin Malapert. West 
Virginia Collegiate Institute, W. Va., 

1926. 95 pages. 50¢. 
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Books Received 


them sell. By Lee Fleming. Sales Man. 
agement, July 9, 1927, p. 42:2. 


Rating Scales or Common Sense to 
Determine Sales Efficiency 

This seasoned sales executive protests 
against attempts to standardize salesmen by 
highly scientific methods of analyzing the 
man and the job. The ambitious salesman 
does not welcome rating scales, even though 
he may accept them, as a method of reach. 
ing his goal. He feels a type of humilis. 
tion, as six hundred of “him” have con. 
fessed within a year. By a New York 
Sales Manager. Printers’ Ink, July 14 
1927, p. 17:4. 





Organs, Advertising 


Some Suggestions on Sample Cases 

Questions such as: How much should 
the sample case weigh? 
the line shouid be carried? 


How much of 
Should adver- 
tising material be carried in the sample 
case? and Should salesmen be charged for 
cases? were asked a number of representa- 
tive manufacturers recently. The replies 
show that it is almost impossible to lay 
down a code of standard practices for the 
use of sample cases. However, the prac- 
tices of such companies as Graton & 
Knight, Beech-Nut Packing Company, 
Bauer & Black, Celotex Company, United 
States Gypsum Company, Johnson & John- 
son and others are cited for the help they 
can give in formulating one’s policies. By 
Don Gridley. Printers’ Ink, July, 1927, p. 
62:3. 


1927 Income Tax Procedure. Vol. I and 
Vol. II. By Rabert H. Montgomery, 
C.P.A. Ronald Press, New York, 1927. 
Vol. I—1320 pages; Vol. II—519 pages. 
$16.00 per set. 

Tips For Traveling Salesmen. By Her- 
bert N. Casson. B. C. Forbes Publish- 
ing Co., New York, 1927. 144 pages. 
$2.00. 
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Newspaper Management. By Frank 
Thayer, M.A. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York, 1926. 470 pages. $4.00. 

Mine Management Policies. Lehigh Coal 
and Navigation Co., Lansford, Pa., 1925. 
103 pages. 

The American Race Problem. By Ed- 
ward Byron Reuter. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., New York, 1927. 437 pages. $2.75. 

The Anthracite Railroads. By Jules 
I. Bogen, Ph.D. Ronald Press, New 
York, 1927. 275 pages. $4.25. 

How to Influence Men. By Edgar 
James Swift. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1925 and 1927. 401 pages. 
$3.00. 

Money. By William Trufant Foster and 
Waddill Catchings. Houghton Mifflin, 
Boston, 1923 and 1926. 401 pages. $2.00. 

Congress of American Industry. Con- 
gress of American Industry, Philadelphia, 
1926. 273 pages. $4.00. 

Readings in Marketing Principles. By 

Ivan Wright and Charles E. Landon. 

Prentice-Hall, New York, 1926. 786 

pages. $4.00. 









Factory Management. By Paul M. At- 
kins. Prentice-Hall, New York, 1926. 
376 pages. $5.00. 

This book “is based on the idea that 
the control of production is one of the 
major functions of business administra- 
tion.” It will be hard to find a factory man 
who will deny the truth of this statement. 

Production control is “a function which 
in many ways touches and even overlaps 
that of the technical engineer, on, the one 
hand, while at the same time it interlocks 
with the other business functions, on the 
other hand.” It is encouraging to factory 
managers to know that college students 
are being taught more clearly to distin- 
guish between the purely scientific and prac- 
tical. A technical man may be best pre- 
pared to design a product but for the good 
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Economic Problems of Modern Life. 
By S. Howard Patterson and Karl W. H. 
Scholz. McGraw-Hill, New York, 1927. 
600 pages. $3.00. 

Essentials of Public Speaking. By War- 
ren C. DuBois. Prentice-Hall, New 
York, 1926. 256 pages. $2.00. 

The Work of Corporate Trust Depart- 
ments. By R. G. Page and Payson G. 
Gates. Prentice-Hall, New York, 1926. 
456 pages. $5.00. 

Tips on Leadership. By Herbert N. 
Casson. B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 
New York, 1927. 223 pages. $2.00. 

New Business For Banks. By Frederick 
R. Kerman and Bryant W. Griffin. Pren- 
tice-Hall, New York, 1926. 322 pages. 
$5.00. 

Real Estate Forms. By Robert F. 
Thorley and William H. Stickney. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. New York, 1926. 327 
pages. $5.00. 

Proceedings of the International Confer- 
ence on Bituminous Coal. Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa., 

1927. 817 pages. 


oi the business it may do no harm to al- 
low some foreman to review his work to 
forestall possibilities of errors that all hu- 
man beings are liable to make regardless 
of their schooling. 

The book is designed primarily for use in 
colleges or technical schools. Students are 
supposed to “have already taken a general 
course in business administration” and to 
“know something about manufacturing 
processes and equipment.” To study this 
book without such a background would be 
a waste of time. One not interested in 
factory problems through some actual con- 
tact would not be attracted to this volume. 

For the purpose for which it was de- 
signed, this book should serve well. If 
the advanced student in technical or busi- 
ness administration schools studies this 
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book and learns its lessons, he will have 
accomplished a good sized job. 

But how about the factory executive? 
Is this book worth reading by the works 
manager, the production manager, the chief 
inspector, the cost accountant, and by fore- 
men and their assistants? A great deal 
has been written about this subject in re- 
cent years. With some it may be a case 
of going over once more in a general way 
the broad field of production control. Such 
a review does no harm occasionally. It 
will pay a factory manager to read this 
book if he will record on paper while he 
passes from page to page, the thoughts 
that the reading stirs up in his mind about 
things he is neglecting and should check 
up on. One way to be strong is to ask 
yourself and answer this question, “What 
are my weak points?’ Here are a few 
helpful thoughts that came to one works 
manager while he read this book, which 
made the book worth more than $5.00 to 
him. 

1. Have we enough trucks for material 
and parts in process? Do we unload un- 
necessarily more than we should? 

2. Who takes foremen’s places when 
they go on vacations—understudies ? 

3. There’s a difference between the art 
and the science of management. Some 
men are good on science but weak on art, 
and vice versa. 

4. Leaders must be worthy of confi- 
dence of men under them as well as of 
men above them. 

5. Study necessity of special stock for 
certain parts. Why not regular materials? 

6. Have we gone far enough with spe- 
cial purpose tools? 

It is a book well worth having in every 
factory library. 

A. W. Row ey, Industrial Engineer, 

Harder Refrigerator Corporation. 





Modern Industry. By Ernest L. Bogart 
and Charles E. Landon. Longmans, 


Green & Co., New York, 1927. 583 
pages. $3.75. 
University educators recognize that 


Freshman economics is one of the most 
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difficult courses for the student to compre. 
hend. Unless his grasp of the world of 
industry and of natural phenomena is gyf. 
cient for him to understand the actu 
working out of economic principles, it is 
useless to ask him to discuss these prin. 
ciples. In order to prepare the student fcr 
this involved subject, the authors Propose 
that a background or introduction to th 
study of economic principles be introduce 
into the curriculum. “Modern Industry’ 
is their interpretation of the material which 
should be presented in this Preparatory 
course. Much of the book has been use 
in mimeographed form in a course jp 
Freshman economics at the University of 
Illinois. 

































This volume, primarily intended as , 
text-book, introduces a descriptive rather 
than a theoretical approach to the subject 
of economics. Part I of the book presents 
the problem, factors in development, and 
organization of modern industry. Man 
and nature as contributing agents to modern 
industry are discussed in the Parts II and 
III. Extractive and genetic industries as 
the earliest form of organized business are 
described individually in Part IV. Man's 
conquest of the material world provides 
substance for Part V. Manufacturing in- 
dustries and the processes of exchange as 
the most recent forms of economic develop- 
ment are the subjects of Parts VI and VIL 


The sections describing the extractive 
and genetic industries, manufacturing in- 
dustries, and processes of exchange de- 
vote an entire chapter to each major type 
of business in these groups. In this por- 
tion of their work, the authors leave them- 
selves open to criticism. Certainly, oil as 
an extractive industry; textile, printing and 
publishing, clothing, rubber, and leather as 
manufacturing industries; and insurance 
as a process of exchange are just as worthy 
of description as some of those included in 
the book. Obviously, some limitation must 
be placed upon the number of industries to 
be discussed. Either reduction or addition, 
preferably the latter, can make the content 
of this book more logical in its treatment 
of the subject. 
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“Modern Industry” should appeal to em- 
ployers whose employee training programs 
include economics as a subject for study. 
The book is practical and easy to read, Il- 
justrations and charts of a particularly at- 
tractive and appropriate character are freely 
distributed throughout. 

An excellent treatment of bibliographies 
is a feature of this book. In addition to 
listing references, the authors have included 
brief supplementary comments describing 
the particular contribution of each. These 
remarks guide the reader to adequate 
sources of more detailed information. 

Witiram H. LANGE, 
Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. 





Business Cycles and Business Measure- 
ments. By Carl Snyder. Macmillan, 
New York, 1927. 318 pages. $6.00. 

The author of this book is a well known 
authority in the field of business statistics. 
He has made clear the importance in eco- 
nomic research of isolating the quantity 
variations from price fluctuations and of 
appraising the element of economic growth, 
—first, because the current movements of 
quantity and price may be diverse and, sec- 
ond, because in spite of illogical fluctua- 
tions in prices, still, in volume changes 
there may be clear, dependable growth 
trends that can be measured and taken into 
account. 

The author stresses these fundamentals 
as he develops his analysis and measure- 
ment of business cycles. His immediate 


purpose is not to devise a system of fore- 
casting business conditions. Some fore- 
casts have been good; some have been 
dismal failures. His point is that first 
there must be an intelligent analysis of 
the various factors of the business cycle, 
a measure of their intensity, an under- 
standing of their changing relationships, 
and an exact quantitative expression of the 
measurement of economic events. As a 
result of these, and through measures of 
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the sort exhibited by the author in his 
book, he feels that we can come to under- 
stand what has been happening, what is 
now happening and what is likely to hap- 
pen, all of which should eventually lead to 
control of the business cycle. 

Specifically, in this book the author has 
brought together a wealth of new material 
from which he derives several measures of 
business variations month by month. The 
most important of these is an index of the 
volume of trade, averaging fifty-six inde- 
pendently computed series of business data. 
This index and his other new measures of 
trade and productive activity are set forth 
graphically in a series of over forty full- 
page charts. In the text there are many 
references suggestive of the widely vary- 
ing sources of industrial statistics, and, in 
addition, a particularly full appendix pro- 
vides quantity, value and index number 
data for the many diversified lines of ac- 
tivity analyzed and for the author’s own 
index, for which monthly data for all 
post-war years is provided. 


The book is sufficiently non-technical to 
suit the convenient reading of the lay eco- 
nomist or business statistician. The rea- 
soning is clear and logically developed so 
as to aid the reader in following the seri- 
ous consideration of a difficult problem. 
The first half of the book discusses the 
fundamentals and the broadly interpreted 
significance of the author’s new business 
measurements. If one is not concerned 
with methods and their justification, the 
reading of this portion of the book would 
satisfy his greatest interest. In the latter 
half, the author justifies his methods and 
checks his findings against reasonable cri- 
teria. 


Some of the author’s conclusions are in- 
teresting, partly because they are based 
upon data newly available and partly be- 
cause some of them fail to support cer- 
tain beliefs previously held. His evidence 
tends to show that cyclical fluctuations in 
trade, with resultant crises and depressions, 
reached the peak of intensity in the latter 
half of the Nineteenth Century and have 
since tended to decline both in intensity 
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and duration. (p. 143) He finds that 
neither general price levels (p. 197, 201) 
nor interest rates (p. 217) can be used as 
reliable measures of the general variations 
in business activity known as “business cy- 
cles.” There is some evidence that the gen- 
eral drift of prices over long periods may 
have a very real effect upon the amplitude 
and duration of such business cycles as 
occur within these periods (p. 204). On 
the other hand, he concludes that the ac- 
tual cost of borrowed money is not in any 
sense a decisive factor in the business 
cycle, but rather a result or aftermath of 
a period of expansion and speculation (p. 
227). The ratio of loans to deposits as an 
indicator has been completely upset (p. 
233). -And finally, in comparison with his 
sound index of the volume of trade, it 
appears that lately the stock markets have 
seemed to swing nearly with the actual 
course of trade and perhaps to lag behind 
as often as they lead (p. 229). 

When long-cherished indicators of busi- 
ness conditions seem to be losing their 
reputable standing, and when prophets 
themselves seem to be confounded, it is of 
deep interest to the business man to know 
just what the real facts are and what the 
current position of industry and trade is 
with reference to that persistent and never 
ending growth which, as the author has 
been at pains to show, is one of the funda- 
mentals of American business. His re- 
search has shown how to get at the facts. 
His indexes, particularly of the volume of 
trade, provide us currently with the up-to- 
date facts as to trend of business. And 
the scholarly exposition of his book should 
gain the confidence of the thoughtful busi- 
ness man and develop sufficient interest so 
that he will make constant use of the 
measurements now available. The book 
should be read by all those in industry who 
have the responsibility of forecasting the 
future course of a business, in order to 
insure its sound operation. 

JosepH H. Barser, 


Assistant to President, 
Walworth Company. 


Foremanship and _ Supervision, By 
Frank Cushman. John Wiley & Sons 
N. Y., 1927. 234 pages. 32.50, 
The material that has been presented in 

this book is particularly timely in view of 

the very rapid adoption of the conference 
method in industries as well as the tendency 
of vocational schools to offer training 
courses for conference leaders. In addi- 
tion to being timely, it presents in a re. 
markably effective way the condensed ex. 
periences of one who has had every oppor- 
tunity to know conference work and the 
special abilities which a conference leader 
must possess. To one who has no definite 
knowledge of conference leading as an ac- 
tivity, it presents a more comprehensive 
picture of the fundamentals and _ personal 
characteristics than anything yet published, 

For those who are familiar with conference 

work, it crystalizes many of the “tie up” 

thoughts which have been heretofore smoth- 
ered by other features which involved them, 


The order in which the whole problem 
is discussed makes the book easy to read 
and interesting from the angle of gradual 
introduction through the background and 
development of aims up to specifically con- 
centrated details in application. 

Many valuable features are treated in 
the book and some most interesting thoughts 
are brought out when the fundamental 
causes which have led many training 
courses to fail are contrasted with those 
through which other courses have yielded 
tangible results. The way in which weak- 
nesses have been exposed and the simple 
fundamental truths that are used in ex- 
posing them contributes largely to the 
book’s value. 

In dealing with foremen so far as their 
training goes many people have overlooked 
the fact that in general the foreman must 
of necessity be fairly well able to handle 
the work assigned to him. He has with this 


ability, even though it may be limited by 


contrast with higher executives, a great deal 
of pride in having been selected as a leader 
and for being able to at least meet the 
minimum requirements of his job. This 
particular attribute of a foreman has been 
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treated by Mr. Cushman in a very com- 
mendable way. The simplicity used in 
treating the factors on which the results 
depend is very impressive. It does deal 
effectively with the fundamentals of true 
conference work which has as its first 
premise a realization that full information 
and knowledge is already in the possession 
of the group members. That no attempt 1s 
made to definitely equip the group with 
new knowledge or information is the main 
characteristic of difference between the true 
conference method as against what Mr. 
Cushman calls “instructional conference.” 
Another interesting contrast which is put 
forth in a convincing manner is the treat- 
ment of the foreman’s assets as against 
his liabilities. Mr. Cushman lines them up 
as follows: 

Under Assets :— 

First, he is accustomed to getting results 

Second, he knows the details of his job 

Third, he uses his practical judgment 

Fourth, he knows his men 

Fifth, he possesses at least the necessary 
knowledge and skill to meet the demands 
of his job. 

Under Liabilities :— 

First, he thinks in terms of concrete ex- 
perience 

Second, he is a good deal of an individu- 
alist 

Third, he tends to use rule of thumb 
methods 

Fourth, he tends to make decisions on 
the basis of a hunch. 

While there probably will be considerable 
difference of opinion in evaluating these 
assets and liabilities in individual cases, by 
and large the experience of most industrial 
educators confirms the viewpoint that Mr. 
Cushman puts forward. 

The forms, problems, cases, etc., which 
are used, have a decided value not only for 
the budding conference leader but for the 
seasoned man as well. There are so many 
details which apparently seem unimportant 
in conference work and yet have a tre- 
mendous bearing on the ultimate success 
that it is well worth while for Mr. Cush- 
man to have mentioned these. Such fea- 
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tures as the equipment, the quarters pro- 
vided, the best use of materials of such 
character as blackboards, etc., have a very 
important place in any book on conference 
training programs. The chapter dealing 
with the distribution of conference time as 
to whether or not it will be all company 
time, all leisure time, or a combination, is 
extremely well put forth, as is the personal 
attributes and the conduct to be observed 
by a conference leader if he is to meet 
with any degree of success. Viewed as a 
contribution to the rapidly growing litera- 
ture on training of supervisors, this one of 
Mr. Cushman’s is well in the forefront 
and is deserving of close study by super- 
visors in industries or schools. 
M. J. Kane, Plant Training, 


Operating and Engineering Department, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


The Wages of Unskilled Labor in Manu- 
facturing Industries in the United 
States, 1890-1924. By Whitney Coombs. 
Columbia University Press, New York, 
1926. 157 pages. $2.25. 


A careful and competent survey of the 
widely scattered, heterogeneous statistics 
on the rates of industrial wages in this 
country. Replete with tables and charts 
of supporting evidence, with fair critique 
of the findings reached by the author and 
earlier contributors in the field. A syn- 
thesis of the data discovered is provided 
by the two closing chapters, in the form 
of annual index numbers of both money 
wage-rates and real wage-rates from 1890 
through 1924. 

W. A. B. 


A Study of Employee Pension Plans. 
By the Committee on Industrial Rela- 


tions. National Metal Trades Associa- 

tion, Chicago, 1927. 16 pages. 

Any concern that is contemplating the 
introduction of an employee pension plan 
should carefully study this pamphlet. The 
basis of the study is the experience of 
the members of this Association. Eight 
per cent of whom have formal pension 
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plans. The remaining 92 per cent of the 
members are divided almost equally into 
three classes: 

1. Those who provide financial aid 
where it is needed on the merits of the 
individual case. 

2. Those who limit their assistance to 
old employees to providing easy jobs such 
as watchman, doorkeeper, etc. 

3. Those who have as yet made no ef- 
fort toward providing for superannuated 
employees. 

The report divides pension plans into 
four general types—the Informal, Formal, 
Actuarial and Underwriters’ and goes into 
considerable detail as to how these may be 
financed, pointing out how the cost mounts 
for a period of 25 to 50 years depending 
on such factors as the growth of the con- 
cern, labor turnover, wages, etc. 


The report cites the experience of the 
contributory plan of the Morris & Com- 
pany plan when this company was bought 
out by Armour & Company where some 
pensioners brought suit against the Pen- 
3ion Fund and against the two companies 
involved for breach of contract. 

It then discusses the terms of a pen- 
sion plan, including such questions as who 
should be eligible? How shall the amount 
of pensions be determined? Shall the 
employees contribute? How does the life 
of pensioners and labor turnover affect the 
cost? How shall the accrued liability be 
met? And what will the total ultimate cost 
be? 

In conclusion the report issues a word 
of warning to employers to obtain all the 
facts on future costs before installing a 
pension plan and favors “private pension 
plans financed on an actuarially sound and 
mathematically correct reserve fund sys- 
tem.” 

This report very effectively points out the 
pitfalls of an employee pension system and 
gives in a general way the range of costs. 
The biggest stumbling block to going con- 
cerns as far as pensions are concerned is 
the accrued liability which makes a for- 
mal pension plan prohibitive to all ex- 
cept the most prosperous companies. The 
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suggestion that the accrued liability « 


. . ma 
be met immediately by a cash opel 


tion to the pension fund for the full 
amount, or, if the amount is large, may 
probably be met by instalments extending 
over a period of several years, if neces- 


sary” would be too great a financial by. 
den for the average concern. 

The report has very little to say about 
those companies who (1) “provide financial 
aid where it is needed” and (2) “thos 
who limit their assistance to old employees 
to providing easy jobs such as watchman, 
doorkeeper, etc.” The Industrial Rela. 
tions Committee of the National Metal 
Trades Association could be of further as. 
sistance to industry if they could shed 
light on the direct expense of the first 
method and the indirect but still very real 
expense of the second method. 


H. G1tpert FRANCKE, 


Assistant to the Agent, 
Pacific Mills, 





Motion Pictures for Instruction. By A. 
P. Hollis. Century, New York, 1926, 
442 pages. $3.00. 

The purpose of this book is stated very 
concisely in the author’s preface; namely 
* . to bring to the attention of the 
teachers generally, the constructive meth- 
ods that have been worked out in teaching 
film lessons to children, and to select and 
arrange in convenient libraries, according 
to school subjects, the best of the educa- 
tional films available.” 

After a few paragraphs devoted to em- 
phasizing the importance of ascertaining 
whether or not so-called Educational Films 
are really deserving of the name, he lists, 
together with film titles and addresses of 
distributors, three representative school 
film libraries—a 40-reel, an 80-reel and a 
120-reel library. Each covers subjects such 
as Geography, Athletics, History and Na- 
ture Study. 

The sample film lessons outlined by Mr. 
Hollis are quite interesting. There are six 
of these. 

The author devotes a chapter to a very 
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excellent summary of a study in “Com- 
parative Effectiveness of Visual Aids in 
Seventh Grade Instruction,” by J. J. Weber, 
Ph.D.; a comparative study in “Visual Ed- 
ucation,” edited by Frank N. Freeman; and 
a report on “The Cinema in Education,” 
edited by Sir James Marchant. 

The remainder of the book deals with the 
problems of the teacher and director of 
visual education, and presents also a seem- 
ingly complete and detailed catalog of 
recommended educational films on every 
conceivable subject. 

Those interested in visual education will 
find “Motion Pictures For Instruction” a 
useful hand book, brim full of good, help- 
ful advice and information. 

W. Frank Persons, 
The Milwaukee Electric Railway and 
Light Company. 


Personnel Procedure in Education. By 
L. B. Hopkins. Supplement to The 
Educational Record. American Coun- 
cil on Education, Washington, D. C., 
October, 1926. 96 pages. 

This report covers the observations and 
conclusion resulting from visits to 14 insti- 
tutions of higher learning. Topics covered 
are: Selection and Matriculation, Personal 
Service, Curriculum and Teaching, Re- 
search and Coordination. It is by all means 
the most valuable document in existence on 
the subject. 

W. J. D. 


Security Speculation. By Laurence H. 
Sloan. Harper & Bros, New York, 
1926. 272 pages. $3.50. 


Although it is so full of statistical tables 
that one would expect it to be dry, this 
fascinating book reads like a novel. 

The thesis of the author is that investing 
or the long swing, as distinguished from 
the long pull, gives the best results to the 
speculator. The idea of motion is basic 
in any approach to the study of the stock 
market. The long swing theory of specu- 
lation is based on this idea. The long pull 
theory of investment assumes that it is 


better to invest in good securities and hold 
them for an indefinite period. The author 
argues in favor of buying stocks near the 
bottom of the market, selling them near 
the top and putting money in the savings 
bank in the period when they are not so 
invested. 

One interesting chapter of the book deals 
with preferred stocks. The various con- 
clusions and opinions presented indicate that 
preferred stocks are essentially a specula- 
tive security and that they move by and 
large along with common stocks. 


W. J. Dona tp. 


The Vocational Guidance of College 
Students. By Lewis Adams Maver- 
ick. Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1926. 239 pages. $2.50. 
It is gratifying to see the extent to which 

the basic principles and methods of attack 
which personnel work in industry has been 
developing over the last fifteen years are 
capable of utilization in the academic field. 
Professor Maverick’s book is a significant 
index and record of the development of 
one aspect of the personnel problem as it 
relates to colleges, namely, that of voca- 
tional guidance.* The record which he has 
given of activities and plans for new de- 
velopments in this field performs a greatly 
needed service, and it brings together a 
mass of material which is symptomatic 
and encouraging to a degree. Anyone con- 
cerned in any way with assisting college 
students to a more effective use of educa- 
tional and to improved placement will find 
this book indispensable. 

More inclusive in its scope is the study 
that newly elected President L. B. Hopkins 
of Wabash College has done for the Ameri- 
can Council on Education.** He finds that 
personnel principles may be usefully ap- 
plied in five distinct directions in college 
administration. He discusses the selection 
and introduction of students; the personal 
Adams. 
e Students. 
ress, 1926, 

Personnel Procedure in 


7 * 
Education. In “The Educational Record Sup- 
plement,”’ October, 1926, 
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Cambridge, Har- 
—xi, 251 pages. 


* Maverick Lewis 
Guidance of Coll 
vard University 

** Hopkins, L 
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service of faculty to students in point of 
health, mental hygiene, employment and 
placement; the effective conduct of the 
curriculum, including the selection of teach- 
ers, research, and co-ordination of all the 
personnel activities. It is highly signi- 
ficant that after a study of fourteen uni- 
versities and colleges where work was go- 
ing forward in all these lines it should 
have seemed a logical step for Mr. Hopkins 
to become a college president. His excel- 
lent analysis of the problem showed be- 
yond all doubt that the successful college 
president of the future must be as much 
a personnel manager in the broadest sense 
as an educator and a business executive. 
These two books put college personnel work 
definitively on the map as a new and im- 
portant field of specialization. 


Orpway TEap, 


Department of Industry, 
The New York School of Social Work. 


Educational Opportunities For Young 
Workers. By Owen D. Evans. Mac- 
millan, New York, 1926. 378 pages. 
$3.00. 


The Carnegie Corporation of New York 
is conducting a study in adult education 
and this volume is the first of the follow- 
ing list of five comprising the group: 

“Educational Opportunities for Young 
Workers,” by Owen D. Evans. “The Uni- 
versity Afield,” by Alfred L. Hall-Quest. 
“Correspondence Schools, Lyceums, Chau- 
tauquas,” by John S. Nuffsinger. “New 
Schools for Older Students,” by Nathaniel 
Peffer. “Libraries and Adult Education— 
a study by the American Library Associa- 
tion. 

It is explained in the introduction that the 
general objective of the study is to deter- 
mine the present day nature and extent of 
educational activity provided for adults and 
to discover whether or not the anticipated 
decrease in hours of work would disclose 
a dormant demand for culture or liberal 
studies as distinguished from vocational or 
utilitarian subjects. 

The author shows that there is a tre- 
mendously large group of young workers 
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who, though not classed as adults, haye 
taken on some of the responsibilities of 
adults in having left the regular day schools 
for gainful occupations. It was therefor 
decided to make the first unit cover thi, 
group using the following main divisions. 

1. The development of the present gi. 
uation. 

2. The group to be secured. 


3. The educational opportunities whic, 
serve. 


The first part traces the historic aj. 
vance in training young workers from th 
efforts to direct apprenticeship made by 
the Babylonians of 2100 B.C. through th 
Guilds and other phases of industrial eyo. 
lution to the co-operative, evening and con. 
tinuation schools of the present day, 


In the second part the author gives an 
exhaustive analysis showing the numerical 
distribution, the types in different locali- 
ties and the contrasts between city and 
rural groups. Emphasis is placed on the 
results of surveys showing that most of 
the work of these young people is unskilled 
and of an uninteresting nature. This, it 
is claimed, is largely responsible for their 
restlessness and shifting of jobs. The 
remedy suggested is greater attention to vo- 
cational guidance particularly for those be- 
tween 16 and 21 years of age. 

A plea is entered for state and federal 
aid for rural communities as they are at 
a great disadvantage compared with cities 
in providing funds for educational pur- 
poses. 

The last section of the book is devoted 
to agencies now available to the young 
worker and a critical analysis of their aims, 
methods and accomplishments beginning 
with some very good advice on teaching 
methods. 

With reference to apprentice schools, the 
author believes that while there is a ques- 
tion as to whether we are training more 
apprentices than in former years they are 
being better trained than ever before. 

In commenting on evening schools, it is 
pointed out that they have the advantage 
of not being compulsory but are usually 
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handicapped by tired teachers, overcrowded 
classes and fatigue of pupils. 

Concerning continuation schools refer- 
ence is made to the criticism that the ob- 
jectives are not clearly defined and that 
the compulsory feature causes resentment 
on the part of both pupil and parent. The 
author believes, however, that it is the best 
remedy so far provided for combating the 
evils of child labor. 

In summarizing, the belief is expressed 
that while we have undoubtedly progressed 
in the matter of providing educational op- 
portunities there is urgent need for exten- 
sion so that maximum opportunities may 
be offered to the five million young work- 
ers in the 14 to 20 year group. 

The need for expansion of guidance ser- 
vice to those who have left school is also 
pointed out. 

The volume as a whole covers the sub- 
ject very thoroughly and should be a valu- 
able aid to those whose work or interest is 
concerned with the youth of our nation. 

H. D. AcNew, Assistant Superintendent 

of Industrial Relations, 
Western Electric Company, Inc. 


Extension of Bank Credit. By Earl 
.Bryan Schwulst. Houghton Mifflin, 
Boston, 1927. 353 pages. $3.00. 


This volume is one of the Hart, Schaff- 
ner & Marx prize essays which was given 
the second award in the Class A group for 
1925. The book as the title indicates en- 
deavors to cover the whole range of agri- 
culture and trade. To say the least, the 
task the author mapped out for himself 
was an ambitious one. The text material 
is not, as the sub-title would indicate, ana- 
lytical but purely descriptive. In the latter 
respect it can be termed an excellent sum- 
mary description of the more important 
practices and accounts of the country bank. 
The majority of the contents of the book 
is of general rather than of local application 
to Texas as the title would imply. 

The main divisions of the book are: 

1. A brief review of the principles of 
financial statement analysis as applied to 


commercial statements and to the state- 
ments of farmers and stockmen. 


2. The economic position of the two ele- 
mental industries of the state—the farming 
and live stock industries. 


3. The practices and characteristics of 
important trades in the state, and 


4. The extension of credit to the Texas 
country bank. 


There would seem to be no particular 
justification for Chapter I of Part One of 
this book. The treatment is elementary and 
covers the subject in a very incomplete 
manner. Chapter II which purports to be an 
outline of the Farmers Statement, would 
seem to have justified a much more ex- 
tensive treatment because of the major posi- 
tion which the agricultural industry occu- 
pies in Texas. 

While the division covering the farming 
and live-stock industry does not include 
anything new it is an excellent descriptive 
summary of the basic characteristics in 
these industries with which any banker ex- 
tending credit in this state must be familiar. 
The author in these three chapters shows 
not only a familiarity with the hearings 
and testimony of various commissions but 
an intimate understanding of the problems 
involved. This is particularly evidenced in 
the critical appraisement of the weakness 
and strength of existing practices. The 
chief criticism which can be made of these 
chapters is that the writer goes somewhat 
afield in some of the detailed descriptions 
of the processes. 


Part III which covers the trade practices 
in select lines of manufacturing, wholesal- 
ing and retailing includes some sixteen 
different lines. In covering such a wide 
range of topics, the treatment is necessarily 
very limited and touches upon only two or 
three points under each industry. With a 
few exceptions the statements are appli- 
cable to the respective businesses as a whole 
rather than to the local conditions in Texas. 
This can also be said of the extensive ap- 
pendix which together with these chapters 
constitute about one-half of the book. Of 
the various topics covered the one on the 





oil industry is the best and most complete. 
The fourth part is a description of the 
more general features of the items in a 
small bank’s financial statement. This 
chapter is again of general application. The 
treatment contributes nothing that is not 
already found in the standard texts on the 
subject of banking. If the book as a whole 
had been constructed on the plan of this 
chapter with more particular application 
to the local conditions of Texas rather 
than giving so much attention to generaliza- 
tions on the general subject, the book would 
have been of much more practical value. 
It would also have been an exceedingly ef- 
fective method in utilizing the local ma- 
terial applicable to the subject in hand. 
While one does feel in reading certain sec- 
tions, already referred to, that the author 
does have a thorough understanding of his 
subject, both the plan of the book and the 
desire to cover each industry as a separate 
unit have prevented the author from giv- 
ing us the best results. 
W. E. LaGcergutist, 
Counsellor on Investments, 
American Exchange Irving Trust Co. 


Forecasting Business Conditions. By 
Charles O. Hardy and Garfield V. Cox. 
Macmillan, New York, 1927. 431 pages, 
$4.00. 

Recently the business cycle has been re- 
ferred to as a “highly mythical phenome- 
non,” but this view is not shared by the 
authors of “Forecasting Business Condi- 
tions.” This book is written primarily for 
the business man who is interested in im- 
proving his ability to forecast changes in 
business in order to avoid losses and to 
increase profits. It aims to describe the 
methods by which an individual can pre- 
dict the course of business prosperity. It 
does not attempt to solve the problem 
of controlling the business cycle, but recog- 
nizes that a widespread knowledge of fac- 
tors that forecast business conditions wil! 
operate to reduce the violence of the fluc- 
tuations in business. 

The subject is developed in logical se- 
quence by first describing the problem of 
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business forecasting with which busines 
men are confronted, and then explaining 
briefly the nature of fluctuations in bys. 
ness in the past which involves the custom. 
ary theories about the business cyclei, 
causes, nature, length, etc. 

Following chapters describe the varioy 
methods of forecasting in general and thoy 
used by several of the leading forecasting 
agencies. 

Succeeding chapters discuss the folloy. 
ing barometers or measures of business: 
agricultural production, mineral production, 
construction, railway transportation, money, 
profits, stock market, industrial production, 
labor, trade, and prices. 

An interesting feature of the book, con. 
tained in the appendix, is a summary of 
current forecasts made by several of the 
leading forecasting services over a period 
of years. 

The great problem of the business man 
is to relate the great mass of material on 
business conditions to the effective plan 
ning and management of his own industry, 
Frequently a forecast that is right for the 
country as a whole is not pertinent toa 
particular business. Furthermore, business 
forecasts have all too frequently failed to 
evaluate many of the new developments 
that differentiate the present business era 
from past eras, and hence, limit the useful- 
ness of the historical method. 

The authors of this book no doubt are 
conscious of these infirmities of business 
forecasting, but have not dealt in much 
detail with them. Perhaps the practice of 
a few business men who are handling the 
forecasting problem skillfully would have 
been a pertinent addition. 

This book makes some original contri- 
butions to the science of business forecast- 
ing, but it is of value mainly as a collec- 
tion of material pertaining to the prob- 
lem. As such, it is well done and should 
be widely studied by business men and 
others who want to learn more about busi- 
ness forecasting. 


A. T. Kearney, Manager, 
Commercial Research Department, 
Swift & Company. 





